CHAPTER  XXIV
INDIA AND CEYLON1
IKBIA
THE main physical regions of India may be comprehended at a
glance. On the north-west, north, and north-east, lie the great
mountainous borderlands, and separating them from the plateau
cxf peninsular India is the wide Indo-Gangetic depression. From
the Pamirs, the Himalayas extend in the form of a scimitar as far as
the great bend of the Brahmaputra, beyond which the mountain
system of Burma runs in parallel ranges from north to south. To
the south-west of the Pamirs, the borderland consists in the north
of part of the Hindu Kush and its offshoots, and in the south of
the parallel and concentric ridges of Baluchistan, which rise in the
Stilalman and Kirthar ranges to hills of considerable height. Be-
tween the Himalayas and the north-west borderland certain great
physical differences ought to be noted. The former are higher and
more continuoos, and are formal of rocks of more ancient origin
than are found in the ktter except in the Hindu Kush. The passes
across the Himalayas are few and difficult, while to the south-west
of the Pamirs there are several routes by which lifSia may be
entered with comparative ease. The mountains of Burma, like
those of the north-west borderland, consist in the main of rocks of
recent formation.
The Indo-Gangetic plains may be considered as consisting of the
basks of the Indus and the Ganges below the 1,000-foot contour
line. The earth movements, which led to the upheaval of the lofty
Himalayas in the north, lecTHkewise to the formation of a great
depression farther south. This depression has gradually been
filed "iip by the aHnmiim carried down by rivers draMag 'into
it, a process of land building still carried OB in different parts
of the region.
The general character of peninsular India, which' is the oldest
land mass of the country, is that of a plateau with a gradual
1 Th& statistics given in tills chapter are mainly from the
of Britfsk India, 1936, and from Census Reports (1931).            '' '  ''' i"'"' "'*''"'"'
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